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in the second edition of the Inventario, which was published the 
following year. 

George Irving Dale. 

Washington University. 



THOMAS GOFFE'S PR^LUDIUM 

Thomas Goffe's Careless Shepherdess — a tragi-comedy acted at 
the Salisbury Court Theatre in 1629, 1 and printed in 1656 — is a 
very indifferent play, but its Prseludium or Induction deserves to 
be better known than it is, — for it throws light upon certain more 
or less dark places in the story of playhouse management in 
Charles Fs time. Malone 2 and Collier 8 quoted from it the four 
lines following, which suggest something of the ways of playgoers 
and the rates of admission at the Eed Bull and the Fortune : 

And I will hasten to the money Box 
And take my shilling out again. . . . 
I'll go to th' Bull or Fortune, and there see 
A Play for two pence, with a Jig to boot. 

Some time ago the present writer took issue with Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence on the question of "interior gathering" in the Eliza- 
bethan theatre.* Lawrence's view was that the fees for seats in 
the galleries or on the stage were collected by the gatherers between 
the acts, — that is to say, after the playgoer had entered the theatre 
and found his place. The evidence I cited in this connection would 
seem to indicate that in Shakspere's time at least, this was probably 
not the case, — that the entrance fee was collected, instead, at the 
door, before the patrons entered the house. The procedure of 
Dekker's Chill seems to clinch this point. 8 But in the light of 
certain hitherto unquoted passages in Goffe's Praeludium, one of 
Mr. Lawrence's points deserves reconsideration. He showed that 
'"interior gathering" was well established in the Restoration 

1 Pleay, Drama, n, p. 247. 

* Malone-Boswell Shakespeare, m, p. 70. 
3 Annals, ed. 1879, ill, p. 149. 

* See Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, I, p. 11 ; n, pp. 99 ff., and cf. 
Studies in Philology, xvr, pp. 194 ff. 

" See n. 4. 
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theatre, and, on the principle of "the continuance of theatrical 
tradition," judged that the custom must have been handed down 
from Elizabethan times. More particularly, he held that the 
Eestoration gallants who " went on tick for plays " were doing only 
what their Elizabethan predecessors had done before them. The 
Prseludium of The Careless Shepherdess — which has not until 
recently been accessible to me — lends some support to this view> 
that is to say, it suggests that Restoration conditions were approxi- 
mated in the last decade or two before the closing of the theatres, 
when the decline had set in, and the theatres were not as prosperous 
as they had been. 8 The Prseludium is worthy of study for this and 
other reasons. It pictures vividly the shifts and wiles of an honest 
citizen named Thrift, who haggles with the doorkeeper about his 
entrance fee; it indicates that the Salisbury Court, like the other 
playhouses of the time, had places to suit various purses ; it suggests 
what was charged at the " motions " or puppet-shows, which com- 
peted seriously with the legitimate drama in those days ; it compli- 
ments the gallants on the stage; finally, it comments strikingly 
upon the fact that the professional playwrights of the time were 
hard put to it to keep their heads above water, because great 
numbers of gentlemen and noblemen were then clamoring to give 
their plays to the actors for the sake of seeing and hearing their wit 
on the boards. All this does not appear in the short excerpt printed 
by Malone and Collier, and so far as I know the rest of the 
Praeludium has never been reprinted. Since the play is rare and 
relatively inaccessible, 7 students of the period may find it convenient 
to have the significant passages reproduced here. 
At the beginning of the Praeludium there enters 

Bolt, a Boor-keeper, sitting with a Box on one side of the Stage. 

To him Thrift, a Citizen. 

Thri. Now for a good bargain. What will you take 

To let me in to the play? 
Bolt A shilling Sir. 
Thri. Come, here's a groat, I'le not make many words. 

Thou hast just got my trick for all the world 



•I have shown elsewhere (cf. PMLA, xxvm, pp. 152 ff.) that Restoration 
conditions were foreshadowed at this time also in the organization of the 
dramatic companies. 

7 1 do not know of any extant copy of it except the one in the Bodleian 
Library, from which I quote below. 
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I alwayes use to ask just twice as much 

As a thing's worth: then some pretend to have 

Skill in my wares, by bidding of me half. 

But when I meet a man of judgment, as 

You have done now, they bid as neei- to th' price 

As if they knew my mark. Use me as you 

Do hope to have my custome other times. 
Bolt In troth Sir I can't take it. 
Thri. Should I go 

Away, I know you'd call me back again. 

I hate this dodging: What's your lowest price? 
Bolt I told you at first word. 
Thri What a shilling? 

Why, I have known some Aldermen that did 

Begin with twelve pence: and for half so much 

I saw six motions last Bartholomew Fair. 8 
Bolt When you have seen this play, you'l think it worth 

Your money. 
Thri. Well then take this groat in earnest 

If I do like it you- shall have the rest. 
Bolt This is no market or exchange, pray keep 

Your aery groat that's thinner than a shadow 

To mend your Worships shoes, it is more crackt 

Then an old Beaver or a Chambermaid. 
Thri. Well, since you will exact and stretch your Conscience 

Here's a nine pence and four pence half-penny 

Give me the rest again. 
Bolt There. 

Thri. Now for this 

When I come home I'le go unto my book 

And set a figure to each single Cipher 

I'le cheat a shilling in a penny and 

A pound in twelve pence. . . . 

[Enter Spruce a Courtier.] 
Thri. Sir, by your powdred hair, and gawdy cloaths 

I do presume you are a Courtier. 

Pray Sir, if I may be so bold to ask 

And, if you go on Tick here too 

What did it cost you to come in ? 

But Spruce calmly ignores him. Next there appears on the scene 
a "landlord," whose remarks indicate, among other things, that 

8 Cf. Ben Jonson on the motions, — Bartholomew Fair, v, i and ii, — " The 
Gunpowder Plot! There was a get-penny! I have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times in an afternoon. ... An 
there come any gentlefolks, take two pence a piece, Sharkwell." 
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the Salisbury Court did, after all, have seats and rates ''beneath 
the twelvepenny." 9 

[Enter Landlord.] 
Landl. God save you Gentlemen, tis my ambition 
To occupy a place neer you: there are 
None that be worthy of my company 
In any room beneath the twelve penny. 

A little later in the proceedings, Thrift commiserates with the 
poor playwrights who are being crowded out by the noble amateurs : 

Thri. Sir, was't a Poet or a Gentleman 

That writ this play? The Court and Inns of Court 

Of late bring forth more Wit then all the Tavernes, 

Which makes me pity Playrights; they were poore 

Before, even to a proverb; now their trade 

Must needs go down, when so many set up. 

I do not think but I shall shortly see 

One poet sue to keep the door, another 

To be prompter, a third to snuff the candles. 

Pray Sir, has any Gentleman of late 

BegM the Monopoly of Comedies ? 

The gentlemen, fortunately, did not altogether monopolize the 
stage. It is worth noting, however, that they had begun to compete 
with the professional playwrights long before 1628. So early as 
1599, the Earl of Derby was "busye penning commedyes for the 
commoun players." 10 Thirty-seven years later, Eichard Brome, in 
the epilogue of his Court Beggar, poked fun at the rich amateurs 

Who in a way 
To purchase fame, give money with their play. . . . 

and he returned to the charge in The Antipodes (1638). " As for 
the poets," says Letoy, 

No men love them, I thinke, and therefore 

I write all my playes my selfe, and make no doubt 

Some of the Court will follow 

Me in that too. (i, i.) 

Just about that time — between 1637 and 1639 — three plays of Sir 

* I have examined at length the whole matter of the rates of admission 
in the Elizabethan playhouses, in a forthcoming study of theatrical manage- 
ment from Shakspere's time to Sheridan. 

,0 Cf. Cal. State Papers Dom., June 30, 1599, no. 35, and New Bhalcsp. Soe. 
Trnsactns., 1889-1892. 
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John Suckling's were acted at the Blackfriars and at court, the 
productions being made at his own expense. One of them, entitled 
Aglaura, according to a contemporary letter, 11 " cost three or four 
hundred pounds setting out: eight or ten suits of new cloaths he 
gave the players; an unheard-of prodigality." 

One bit more from The Careless Shepherdess, and we have done. 
Towards the end of its Praeludium three players in succession try 
to speak the prologue within the prologue, but each one forgets his 
lines. The gallants, thinking they have put them "out," go off 
"to some private room." The Landlord thereupon decides that 
he will follow them, 

Though 't be into a box. — 
Though they did sit thus open on the Stage 
To shew their Cloak and Sute, yet did I think 
At last they would take sanctuary 'mongst 
The Ladies lest some Creditor should spy them. 

Thrift says the last word : 

And I will hasten to the money Box 
And take my shilling out again, for now 
I have considered that it is too much; 
I'll go to th' Bull or Fortune, and there see 
A Play for two pence, with a Jig to boot. 

Alwin Thaler. 
The University of California. 



DETACHED SIMILES IN MILTON'S EPICS 

This is an attempt to set forth the results of an examination of 
so-called Homeric or detached similes in Milton's epics — of their 
nature, number, length, place and frequency of occurrence, and, to 
some extent, their sources. Naturally the first question which 
arises is, What is a ' detached ' simile ? It must be admitted that 
the term is incapable of exact definition. A simile is detached or 
not detached, as the reader chooses to regard it. Perhaps a few 
examples will serve to make clear the nature of the simile which 
the present writer has chosen to regard as not detached. In Par. 
Lost, vii, 364, Eaphael says that to the sun 

as to their fountain, other stars 



11 Cf. Strafford's Letters, n, 150. 



